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1 26 International Journal of Ethics. 

The Origin and Significance of Hegel's Logic: A General 
Introduction to Hegel's System. By J. B. Baillie, B. A. 
(Camb.), D. Phil. (Edin.), lecturer in Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Dundee. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. ; New 
York: The Macmillian Co., 1901. 8vo. Pp. xviii., 375. 

Dr. Baillie's essay is primarily a contribution to .the History of 
Philosophy. He seeks to describe the actual process of thought 
whereby Hegel was led on to conceive his Logic. Naturally this 
cannot be done with more than approximate accuracy. Scattered 
here and there occur indications of how at various moments of 
his life Hegel did think. But, when it comes to> filling in the gaps 
so as to present the development as a whole, the historian has 
perforce to content himself with imagining how Hegel must have 
thought. Thus it is inevitable that on one page we should find 
ourselves dealing with the real, and on the next page with a hypo- 
thetical, Hegel. It is a great merit of the book, however, that the 
reader has for the most part no difficulty in determining which is 
which. 

Histories of Philosophy have a way of trying to explain a 
thinker mainly by reference to his predecessors, as if the mind 
were a mechanical mixture, as if we were no more than the beef 
and mutton we eat. Dr Baillie does not fall into this mistake. He 
rightly makes it his chief concern to display the inwardness, as it 
were, of Hegel's mental evolution. His object being to remove the 
popular impression of the Logic as of something without ascer- 
tainable antecedents, something "shot out of a pistol," he seeks to 
present it as the outcome of a process of thinking having an inner 
unity corresponding to that of the original and highly self-centred 
genius that was subject to it. Now to do this well is especially 
hard in the case of the original thinker who, like Hegel, will not, 
or can not, put his new wine into old bottles, but on the contrary, 
affixes the stamp of the inventor to almost every term he uses. 
For how is the would-be interpreter to change the language 
without changing the sense ? Or if, on the other hand, the com- 
mentary but echoes the sacred text, how are those to be illum- 
inated who sit in outer darkness? In respect to this dilemma 
Dr. Baillie would seem anxious to steer a middle course. He 
avoids Hegelian catch-words, but does not depart far from what 
may be described as the language of German metaphysics. The 
result is successful in as much as, independent and in some sense 
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hostile critic of Hegel's system as his last chapter shows him to 
be, he has nevertheless contrived an expository manner that is 
sympathetic enough to make one feel something of what Hegel 
must have meant to his own nation and generation, and so, ap- 
proximately at all events, to himself. 

Perhaps, however, Dr. Baillie confines himself a bit too ex- 
clusively to giving an interior history of the growth of Hegel's 
thought. The reader he caters for is presumably a man who has 
more or less of a distaste for "ghostly- ballets," whether of cate- 
gories or of successive intellectual positions. Nor will that 
reader probably have Rosenkranz at his elbow so as to be able 
to make explicit for himself the significance of the scanty allu- 
sions to dates or changes of residence by the aid of which Hegel 
the philosopher is brought into relation with Hegel the man. Or 
again it was advisable, no doubt, not to make too much of Hegel's 
debt to other thinkers. For instance, considering the state of the 
evidence, it was probably best to say nothing, or next to nothing, 
about the influence of Platoi on Hegel's mind, remarkable as is 
the resemblance between the spirit of the "Logic" and that of cer- 
tain of the Platonic dialogues, more especially the "Sophistes." 
On the other hand, however, it was of course quite impossible to 
overlook altogether Hegel's connection with his immediate in- 
tellectual environment — with the current philosophies of Kant, 
Fichte, Jacobi, Schelling. This being so, might not Dr. Baillie, 
in the interest of the unprofessional reader, have been somewhat 
more specific ana detailed in his account of the relation of Hegel's 
iaeas to theirs? At any rate why make his all-too-brief, but 
striking, remarks on "the historical setting of Hegel's Logic" re- 
trospective? Why banish them to the penultimate chapter? 
There are no signs that Dr. Baillie is inclined to be sketchy and 
superficial. But there are signs that he tends to underestimate the 
difficulties of those for whom he professedly writes. When peo- 
ple are but learning to swim in the sea of abstract argumentation, 
they like to touch bottom occasionally in the shape of a few hard 
facts. 

This leads us to the question whether Dr. Baillie's book makes 
good its claim to serve as "a general introduction to Hegel's 
system." Apart from the objection that his history of Hegel's 
thought leaves it somewhat self-contained and proportionately 
hard to follow, it may be doubted whether it is pedagogically 
sound to cause the student to approach philosophy from the side 
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of the history of philosophy, in whatever way it be written. In 
philosophy authority and example count for very little, and the 
inquirer's chief guide must be the spirit that moves within him. 
The teacher can hope to modify, by methodizing, the train of 
thought that has fairly started of its own inherent impulse. But 
to try to make it start at a given point — say, the point at which 
Hegel started (suppose it were ever really possible to determine 
what that point was), must, if not wholly ineffectual, but tend 
to kill the living thinker and put the soulless sectary in his place. 
On the other hand, though this would not seem to be the func- 
tion of such a book as Dr. Baillie has written, it is easy to pre- 
scribe for it a sufficient use, and one indeed to which its style 
and method would seem more particularly to adopt it. When the 
student, already somewhat advanced in philosophy, has come to 
appreciate Hegel's Logic and Hegel's whole system for its own 
sake, then, as in the case of some attractive picture, he will natur- 
ally seek to learn how it came to be, and this historical interest 
will presently qualify and enhance the larger and more vital in- 
terest that gave it birth. 

R. R. Marett. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 



Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1901. Pp. xii., 556. 

The merits of Mr. Rae's "Contemporary Socialism" do not 
stand in need of any further acknowledgment. The present 
volume is a reprint of the second edition (1891), with the addi- 
tion of a new chapter bringing the history of the Socialist Move- 
ment up to date. The great feature of the new chapter is a very 
full and careful account of the "moulting" which the "revolu- 
tionary" wing of the Socialist party has undergone since the 
Erfurt congress of 1891. The history of Social Democracy from 
1891 to 1901 is represented as the development of a programme 
of revolution into a programme of reform. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Rae has given less attention to the progress of Socialism 
outside the "Marxist" tradition, and confined himself to the more 
popular or militant forms of the movement. The remark that 
"the Christian Socialists have continued on the hazy tenor of 
their way without occasioning observation, except when thrown 
for a moment before the public attention by a vigorous denuncia- 



